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A TRIP TO THE SOUTHLAND 


LETTER ONE. 


O make good my promise I-shall endeavor to give you a 
few notes from my recent trip into Dixie. 

When I started on the morning of the recent election, my 
objective point was Asheville, N. C. I left Cincinnati at 8.15 
Pp. M., on an Asheville sleeper of the Southern Railway, which 
is famous for its fine roadbed and its well-equipped trains. 

The trip to Knoxville, Tenn., was made in the night, and 
while there is much well worth seeing, such as High Bridge, 
King Mountain, etc., it is traversed so often by tourists and 
travelers that I will attempt no description——I have seen it 
by daylight. 

Out from Knoxville the first part of the journey is along the 
Tennessee River, but soon the road leaves the valley and gets 
upon the inclined plateau drained by the beautiful French 
Broad River. It.is 129 miles from Knoxville to Asheville, and 
the last half of the journey follows closely the serpentine wind- 
ings of this beautiful river. The river in the ages long past 
has cut for itself, through the sandstone, limestone, gneiss and 
granite formation of the Smoky Mountain System a deep and 
rugged channel for its waters, of sufficient width for it and the 
railroad to travel, in tortuous course, intimate and close com- 
panions, crossing and inter-twining frequently like serpents of 
the Laocoon, but ever pursuing the one only possible course. 
In the last twenty-five miles approaching Asheville, the scenery 
is grand, majestic, sublime—beyond description. The sides of 
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the deep channel, or canon of the river stand out in wonderful 
ruggedness—great bald rocks and cliffs, abrupt and precipi- 
tous. The rocks, limestone, gneiss and granite, are standing 
at all angles from the horizontal to the perpendicular. The 
changes of inclination are frequently so sudden and abrupt 
that one reads plainly the story of violence, and notes that 
there has been volcanic or seismic force here in action in the 
great past. 

The French Broad in its general shallowness, width and 
rocky bed, reminds one of the Susquehanna, and in color of 
its water of the “blue” Juniata. It has its rise in the Blue 
Ridge System of mountains and has cut a way through the 
Smokies on its way to the Mexican Gulf. 

Asheville is situate in a cove of the mountains, like a great 
cup with undulating bottom and fluted edges. It has an ele- 
vation of 2,250 feet above the sea level, and is surrounded on 
all sides by mountains rising to a height of over 5,000 or 6,000 
feet. On the East is the Blue Ridge System, on the West the 
Smoky, to the South the Balsam, and to the North the Black. 
Mt. Mitchell, about twenty miles from Asheville, a peak of the 
Black Mountains, is over 6,700 feet in height, and is the 
highest mountain in the United States east of the Mississippi. 
A dozen other peaks of this system are over 6,000 feet. 

In the Smoky Mountains are sixteen peaks over 6,000 feet, 
and in the Balsam Mountains there are fifteen peaks reaching 
the same height, while the average height of the Blue Ridge 
exceeds 4,000 feet. 

The altitude of Asheville and its mountainous environments, 
will explain in great measure the purity and exhilarating quali- 
ties claimed for its atmosphere, and the equable conditions of 
its climate. It is a mecca for invalids, and especially for those 
with lung troubles. 
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There is a large hospital about a mile from the city for the 
especial care of tuberculosis patients. 

They sleep out of doors at all seasons. And I found that 
one might sit out in the open air here without injury at a 
temperature that would insure a serious cold in Ohio. 

There is no doubt that consumption in its earlier stages will 
yield to the treatment and pure air conditions of Asheville and 
its vicinity. While those overworked and nervously exhausted 
find a tonic in the balmy, pure mountain air that is recupera- 
tive. It is a good place to rest and refresh one’s self. 

Asheville is a city of 20,000, attractive, but not beautiful as 
the term is generally applied. The streets are usually narrow 
and change direction very frequently and abruptly without 
notice. The street frequently changes direction at a right 
angle, and the street continuing in the original direction has 
another name. The cause probably was originally a deep 
ravine, or an ugly hill, which may since have been overcome. 
They are now engaged in widening the streets by moving or 
cutting of buildings at a heavy expense. There is a great deal 
of public spirit and enterprise here. This was the home of 
the Hon. Zeb. Vance, former Governor and United States 
Senator, and an imposing monument in their public square 
honors his memory. The town is spread over a very large 
area, and most of the better houses have large yards. The 
private residences give evidence of much wealth and taste. 
The modern houses are finished with “pebble cast,” a kind of 
plaster, or concrete, which is quite durable and looks well and 
is cheaper than siding. The large number of drug stores, 
doctors, boarding houses and hotels and livery stables, adver- 
tise its character as a resort— a health resort. But I was 
pleasantly surprised to see few invalids—they are at the 
hospitals, and not the hotels, 
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I think Asheville is less expense than most resorts with 
its reputation. Of course, at some of the more noted hostel- 
ries, such as the “Battery Park,” “Margo Terrace” and “The 
Manor,” there are prices of $5 per day or $30 per week, but 
even these have a cheaper rate that is fair, and one can get 
good accommodations at $10.50 per week elsewhere. 

The famous “Biltmore Estate,” George Vanderbilt's country 
home, lies near here. 

By perseverance and economy George has managed to save 
enough to buy him a nice little farm of 128,000 acres—200 
square miles—in this cove of the mountains. One hundred 
thousand acres of this is set aside as a game preserve. Just 
outside the entrance to the estate, on the Southern Railroad, 
he has built a neat little village known as “Biltmore.” It has 
a population of perhaps 300. Its streets are boulevards, swept 
every day; its houses neat and modern; he built them all and 
owns them, even to the depot and the Episcopal Church; “his 
checks pay the rector and all the running expenses of the 
latter, and when at his country home he and his family are 
regularly in their place in the church every Sunday morning. 
In the village is his office of management of the Biltmore 
estate. At his office I, at a cost of twenty-five cents, obtained 
a permit, which presented to the keeper of the gate, allowed 
me to enter upon his domain—said to be the finest country 
residence in the United States and one of the finest in the 
world. The French Broad and the Swanannoa Rivers both 
flow through his premises, and they, in connection with a 
complete system of water works, furnish water sufficient for 
all purposes of irrigation, flushing, stock and domestic pur- 
poses. He has sixty miles of fine boulevard drives. The 
houses for his cattle, hogs and chickens and horses are usually 
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pebble cast with concrete floors, channelled and arranged for 
cleansing by frequent flushings. Two hundred Jersey cows, 
of royal pedigree, occupy stalls, and his hogs are of the best 
breeds. Once a year he has a sale of fine stock. All kinds 
of work is done upon his farm. The farming is all upon the 
most modern scientific methods. His own sawmill furnishes 
his lumber. It is a complete society of labor and supply with 
an autocratic head. 

His own residence cost over $3,000,000, and he is said to 
have nearly $15,000,000 of a total investment here. 

When the family is at home no one is permitted to drive 
or go immediately in front of his castle. So I found a guard 
at each one of the five avenues leading to the front, admonish- 
ing me I could not enter there; but I managed to obtain a 
satisfactory view of it. It is situate on an elevation in the 
forest about three miles from the entrance. 

He necessarily has an army of employees, who are largely 
tenanted in homes furnished by him and scattered over his 
estate, all tasteful and many of them elegant in structure, and 
apparently built and situated for artistic effect. He is said to 
be plain and unostentatious, and he and his wife are, so far 
as I could learn, quite popular with Ashevillians. 


LETTER TWO. 


AVING stayed in Asheville nearly a week, the nomadic 
habit which has been so dominant in my life for several 
years past asserted itself, and I concluded to go elsewhere. 

Went out on the Columbia & Spartanburg Railroad, follow- 
ing the French Broad River on to the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
where the river has its source. It was a continuation, or 
rather renewal, of rugged and majestic scenery like to that on 
the West. In places in the French Broad River strata of lime- 
stone vock were standing perpendicular and parallel with the 
course of the stream to a height of several feet, and the water 
was flowing in the crevices or channels where the softer rocks 
had been eroded between these harder rock strata. The river’s 
bed reminded one of a curry comb. I have not seen the like 
elsewhere, and consider it rather an interesting phenomenon. 

At Saluda, the highest point on the Southern Railroad, about 
thirty miles south-east of Asheville, we reach the summit of 
the Blue Ridge, the separatrix between the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

From here the descent is very rapid for the first ten miles, 
and at forty miles we have reached the little city of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., which has an elevation of but 784 feet, which is 
little above Lancaster. 

Spartanburg is a place of about 16,000, and is one of the 
prettiest and most progressive towns I have seen in the South. 
It is like Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, Tex., in that it is more 
like northern towns in its enterprise and appearance. 
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It is rather an educational center, two good colleges being 
located here. Its public buildings and private residences evi- 
dence wealth and culture. Its streets are well laid out and 
well kept. 

There is a fine monument in the city square commemorating 
the centennial anniversary of the Battle of Cowpens. The 
battlefield is about fourteen miles distant. On the base 
of the monument are the names of Pickens, Howard -and 
Warren. There are four tablets on the shaft, two of which, 
because of their beautiful sentiments, I copied, and here 
reproduce: 


FIRST TABLET. 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO THE MEN OF THE 
NORTH AND THE SOUTH FOUGHT TOGETHER 
AND BY THEIR BLOOD SECURED THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND CEMENTED THE UNION OF ‘THE 
AMERICAN STATES. THE BOND THAT THEN 
BOUND THEM TOGETHER IS THE BOND OF THEIR 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN ‘TODAY. THE COMMON 
COUNTRY THEY CREATED IS THE HERITAGE OF 
ALL THEIR SONS. THE PERPETUATION OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THEIR FATHERS IS THE SAFETY 
AND HONOR OF NORTH AND SOUTH. ALIKE 
THE DUTY OF ALL THE STATES. 

Esto Perpetua. 
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SECOND TABLET. 


1781 
ONE PEOPLE. 
No NoRTH, NO SOUTH, NO EAST, NO WEST. 


A COMMON INTEREST. 
ONE COUNTRY—ONE DESTINY. 
1881 
As it was so ever let it be. 


How is that for patriotism in South Carolina? It is cer- 
tainly worthy of a reproduction up here. 

I stopped at the famous Spartan Inn—a rather imposing 
hotel, and yet a very good one and reasonable in its charges. 
Across the street from the hotel I noticed a large vacant room 
and on the window “State Dispensary.” And I asked what 
that had been. I had forgotten for the moment that liquor 
had been sold by this State in so-called “Dispensaries.” They 
informed me as to this and further that the citizens had tired 
of having liquors sold there at all, and had voted them out 
of city and county, hence the vacant room. From the State 
newspapers I found that many other counties and cities in the 
State were doing the same thing. I found that the politicians 
and business men of the South are of a higher type than a 
good many of their brethren farther North. They don’t sac- 
rifice their principles or their manhood at the threat of a loss 
of votes, or a loss of business. I like their courage and their 
sterling manhood. 
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From here, I went on to Columbia, the capital. It is a 
rather pretty city, has a fine capitol building, some good streets 
and many handsome residences, modern public buildings and 
beautiful parks. It is well shaded with live oak, willow oak 
and water oak, and there are no prettier shade trees than these. 

The city was destroyed by Sherman February 17, 1865, and 
his memory is not revered here as it is in Lancaster, but as 
well treasured. 

There is not much in Columbia to attract the traveler, and 
my stay was short. 

There is an incident of that fearful night of February 17 
chiselled with story on the monument of John C. Calhoun 
standing in Marion Park, Charleston. 

Soon after Calhoun’s death in 1850, the women of South 
Carolina formed an organization to raise the necessary money 
for a suitable monument for their great deceased statesman. 
Mrs. Snowden, of Columbia, was treasurer of this association 
and had all the money—a nearly sufficient amount. From the 
destroying shot and shell and flames, and through the encir- 
cling Federal forces, with the money concealed about her per- 
son, she safely escaped and bore away the fund. 

From Columbia I went on to the famous, old, historic city 
of Charleston, than which there is no more interesting one in 
our country. It shares with Boston and Philadelphia the 
glory of treasured memories of early patriotic struggles for 
national life. But I will reserve a description of it for a future 
letter. 


LETTER THREE. 


OR many years I had wished to see Charleston, because 
of its many and important historical associations, and 
now for the first time I had a chance to gratify this desire. 

Charleston is built upon a peninsula formed by the action of 
the Cooper and Ashley Rivers at their confluence. The tide 
water flows up into these rivers, which are quite wide here, and 
seem small bays or arms of the sea; so that, while Charleston 
seems to be on the ocean, it really is about eight miles distant. 

The first settlement in South Carolina was made at Port 
Royal by the English, about sixty miles south from Charleston, 
but ten years later the colonists abandoned it and moved to 
the present locality of Charleston, so that it is the oldest per- 
manent settlement in the State. 

Charleston, like Boston, has been noted for the aggressive, 
enthusiastic and fearless spirit of its inhabitants; they think, 
act and lead the way where others follow. Each dominates 
and gives character to their respective States. When Boston 
is spoken of it seems to include Massachusetts, and if Massa- 
chusetts is spoken of, we locate it by Boston. The same is 
true respectively of Charleston and South Carolina. It is not 
true of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; they have independent 
existence in our classification. It is not true of any other city 
and State, unless it be New Orleans and Louisiana. Boston 
and Charleston alike represent extreme sentiment and impul- 
sive action, with Charleston closer to the point of ebullition, 
because of the tropical sun rays. 
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Charleston has been the nursery of liberty, revolution and 
secession. Boston and Charleston are the oxygen of our politi- 
cal atmosphere. 

The first view of Charleston does not enchant the gazer. 
To me it was a disappointment. The city is not beautiful, at 
least not from a modern architectural standpoint. They have 
few modern buildings, comparatively speaking; they do not 
make improvements along modern lines and are not ambitious 
in that domain. The city is wealthy, very wealthy; the many 
banks have large deposits, and the money is either kept there 
or invested outside the city. They do not wish to modernize 
their city; they prefer to preserve its historic appearance, 
conditions and traditions. 

The salt in the atmosphere has a tendency to quickly decom- 
pose their brick and stone, and for the purpose of protection 
the brick buildings are covered with stucco, which at first is 
not much darker than our plastering, but soon discolors and 
gives them an appearance of age and abandonment, which 
latter appearance is not at variance, I think, with the facts, 
for I do not believe that as a rule there is any attempt ever 
made to clean, refresh or brighten them. I was often deceived 
by this. Seeing some church or building with this ancient 
appearance I would hasten to it, only to find it quite a recent 
structure, a gray-haired child of ten years. 

The streets are, as a rule, narrow and not well kept. I had 
never before seen turkey buzzards used as street scavengers, 
but about the meat market the buzzards were without fear, 
walking among the horses and men to pick up the offal and 
scraps thrown out, and a city ordinance gives them protection. 

Charleston has culture as well as wealth and an aristocratic 
entrance—a millionaire might not scale this wall of blue blood 
and historic lineage. 
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At the south end of the city and the peninsula is a beautiful 
park, known as “The Battery.” It abuts upon the water from 
which it is protected by heavy walls of stone, to which oysters 
are everywhere clinging in profusion. The park is a segment 
of a circle, well laid out with beautiful walks and drives, 
guarded by old cannons from Fort Sumter, or sunken vessels 
of the war, which are ornamental only. There is a border of 
palmetto trees, and it has several monuments and many shade 
trees, principally live and willow oak, chinaberry, magnolia and 
palmetto. There is a monument here to Sims and another to 
the defenders of Fort Moultrie in 1776, surmounted by a life- 
size statue of Gen. Moultrie. 

Near this park are the best residences of the city. They are 
usually three or four stories high, with balconies at each floor, 
and sometimes at the roof. They are usually rather plain and 
surrounded by a high wall or fence to exclude ingress or 
observation. You can see rising above these walls the tops of 
ornamental trees, and you may hear the plash of water in 
fountains, but they are sealed to the outside world, and, while 
said to be luxurious retreats, they present the appearance of 
convents or places of confinement, rather than of luxury and 
freedom. They reminded me of pictures of buildings in Venice 
and foreign cities, and one might easily imagine himself in a 
trans-Atlantic city. 

Like Baltimore, it is a city of monuments. In Citadel Park, 
or Square, near their State Military Academy, there is a costly 
monument to their great deceased statesman, John C. Calhoun, 
to which I referred in a previous letter. In Washington Park 
is a fine monument to Secretary Wm. Pitt, because of his sym- 
pathy for the colonists, which has had a rather tragic and 
interesting history. It first stood at the crossing of Meeting 
and Broad streets. But in 1780 the British in their attack upon 
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the city shot away the right arm of the statue surmounting 
the monument. It was removed.to:a place in front of the 
orphan asylum in 1808, and in 1881 again removed to its 
present location, but the wanting arm has a historic voice. 

There is a beautiful arch commending Gen. P. T. Beaure- 
gard’s gallant defense of the city during the Civil War, and 
a monument to Henry Timrod, the poet, who died so young, 
but left fame in verse. Letters and War thus have their heroes 
recognized side by side, and I was glad that the man of letters 
was not forgotten—his monument will inspire to nobler life 
than will the others. 

The old buildings of Charleston deserve some notice, as 
I have said they all look old, none look new, but some are old 
and also historic. St. Michael’s Church was built in 1761, and 
stands today as when erected 144 years ago. 

The same pipe organ; the same pews, straight, high-backed, 
at least five feet high, with doors to the aisles; no studying of 
millinery here during the sermon. They show you the pew 
in which George Washington worshiped. The minister is 
the only one who, from his high perch—a small pulpit in the 
nave of the church in front of the chancel, which he reaches 
by a spiral flight of stairs, and has a canopy of wood above 
him—can look down into these box pews and see the worship- 
ers piously taking their forenoon and evening naps, evincing 
their supreme confidence in his orthodoxy. The chime of bells 
is the same put in three years after the church was built. The 
only innovation is the stained glass windows of recent years. 
The church has a seating capacity of eight hundred, and is yet 
one of the best church buildings in the city. Verily, they built 
for the future when it was erected. 

St. Philip’s Church is the oldest in organization, dating sixty 
years earlier, 1681; but the present building was erected later. 
Calhoun, Pinckney and Rutledge repose in its yard. 
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At the corner of Broad and East Bay streets stands a build- 
ing which has only recently been abandoned as a post Office, 
but was in revolutionary days a prison. I copy a few of the 
historic tablets upon it: 


AXED TEA WAS HERE STORED AND FORCI- 
BLY DETAINED, AND HERE THE PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, SETTING UP THE FIRST 
INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA IN 1774. 


ATRIOTIC MEN AND WOMEN OF THE REVO- 

LUTION DURING THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
OF THE CITY WERE HERE INCARCERATED. THE 
MARTYR ISAAC HAYNE WAS LED HENCE TO 
EXECUTION, 1781. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WAS HERE ENTERTAINED BY HIS GRATEFUL 
COUNTRYMEN— 

1791 


The building was considerably damaged by the earthquake, 
but has been repaired. 
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The earthquake settled the tower of St. Michael’s Church 
six inches and yet in no way injured the building—a peculiar 
and rather inexplicable phenomenon. Many buildings were 
seriously injured by the earthquake. 

There are several public buildings worthy of reference, most 
noted are the United States Custom House and Post Office. 
The former is an especially fine building, and is rather notor- 
ious because that a Rooseveltian Ethiopian is its presiding 
genius. With the exception of the Custom House, nearly all 
the public buildings, the leading hotels and a large percentage 
of the churches are on Meeting street, which extends from the 
Battery on the South, to Magnolia Cemetery on the North, a 
distance of two miles. 

Magnolia Cemetery is famous for its beauty, being artis- 
tically laid out and well kept, with beautiful monuments, shade 
trees, drives and small streams. There are no shade trees the 
equal of the live oak and magnolia for cemetery purposes, 
especially when draped with the long, pendent Spanish moss, 
giving them a gray and somber appearance congruous with the 
conditions. 

Charleston is a city of churches, the Episcopal denomination 
having a good lead, with the Presbyterian a strong second, and 
the Catholics and Methodists neck and neck for third place. 
Some of the church buildings of the Presbyterians, Catholics 
and Congregationalists are of historic interest, and each one 
has its own cemetery about the building in which lie the 
remains of historic characters. Their cemeteries are crowded, 
the dead lie even underneath the walks. 

The saline qualities of the atmosphere here so effectively 
co-operate with the “corroding tooth” of time that all inscrip- 
tions are soon effaced from the softer stone, and all monu- 
ments soon have an ancient appearance. 
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In the church yard of St. Michael’s there stands the most 
original and unique type of monument I have ever seen. 

A poor man, unable, perhaps, to procure the usual stone, 
adopted this device: he placed over the grave of his deceased 
wife the headboard of the bedstead. It is inscribed “Mary Ann 
Layton, wife of Will Layton, died September 9, 1770, in the 
__twenty-seventh year of her age.” The conditions that have 
destroyed stone, have, perhaps, assisted in preserving this. It 
has proven a very durable monument, outlasting stone. 

This letter has already run beyond my expectations, so I will 
reserve for a future letter some notes as to the islands, forts, 
port and other matters of interest in that vicinity. 


LETTER FOUR. 


SHALL not attempt to give you statistics as to the business 

done at the port of Charleston, the tonnage of its export 
and import trade is very large. Such statistics I could get only 
from official records, and your readers, or at least many of 
them, could obtain them from the same source that I would 
seek, but I will write of the things rather as I saw them, 
giving the traveler’s view, which in this case may be a differ- 
ent aspect from that of many others, as no two of us see things 
from the same standpoint, nor get the same impression from 
what we see. 

The Charleston harbor is the best on the Eastern coast, 
unless it be the Norfolk, and one of the best of our country. 
It has a sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels, and 
requires but little dredging or artificial aid for its maintenance. 
Several large islands protect it from the ocean, and the only 
entrance for large vessels is from the South-East, between 
Sullivan and Morris Islands. This makes its military defence 
easy. In this narrow entrance is situate old Fort Sumter, 
upon an artificial island. Fort Sumter has been practically 
abandoned of late years, and is now only a military relic, with 
a small guard. Fort Moultrie, upon Sullivan Island commands 
this entrance, and since the Civil War it has been strengthened 
and enlarged by the addition of all the best modern fighting 
machinery, offensive and defensive, until it is of first rank, 
and as there are many other forts along the southeast shore of 
Sullivan Island, this island is one of the strongest lines of 
fortification in the world, and affords most potent defense to 
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the city of Charleston. The channel here is not more than a 
mile wide between Sullivan and Morris Islands, and the guns 
of these forts easily control it. 

April 11, 1861, Gen. Beauregard, from a point upon Morris 
Island, south of Fort Sumter, opened his batteries upon Fort 
Sumter with a rain of shot and shell that compelled its capitu- 
lation upon the fourteenth, after the heroic Major Anderson 
had exhausted his own munitions. 

There is a ferry plying regularly between Charleston and 
Pleasant Island, connecting at the latter place with a street car 
line which by means of bridges connects with Sullivan Island 
and the Isle of Palms. The bridge between the last two islands 
is quite a noted piece of engineering skill, as the water.is very 
deep, and piles a hundred feet long were used, secured from 
the pine forests of Florida. Sullivan Island is a very popular 
residential locality and has become quite an addition to 
Charleston City, but in case of war and an attack from sea 
it would lose much of its attractiveness. The Isle of Palms 
is the great summer resort for the city; it extends out into 
the sea with a most beautiful beach and its waters are tempered 
by the gulf current. 

The palmetto tree, the State emblem, grows here very abun- 
dantly. The palmetto is strictly a maritime coast plant, never 
being found in the interior, and Charleston is about its farthest 
northern habitat. It reaches a height here of perhaps twenty 
feet or more, but along the coast of Florida it attains a height 
of thirty-five to forty feet. It can be transplanted only in July 
or August. As those who have seen it will testify, it is a 
beautiful tree, and is worthy its selection by the State as its 
emblem. 

The Charleston navy yard is situate about six miles north 
of the city, and is reached by street car. I did not visit it, and 
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do not know that I could have done so. I had a desire to visit 
Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter, but was informed that no one 
was allowed to enter them except upon permit obtained from 
the military authorities of Washington. ‘ 

As I had some years ago visited McHenry, Mass., and other 
forts with little trouble, I inquired as to when and why the 
restriction had been made. My information is that during our 
Spanish War the prohibition was placed upon fort visitation 
lest their strength and plans might come to the enemy’s knowl- 
edge, and it has seemed prudent to continue it. While I should 
have liked to have visited these famous forts, I was not dis- 
posed to find fault with the wise precaution. 

The restaurants of Charleston were first-class in price only. 
Everywhere an oyster stew was thirty-five cents, and not the 
equal of a twenty-five cent stew way out here in Ohio. They 
give more, usually, but they lacked in preparation. I found 
this to be true in Savannah and all the towns along the Atlantic 
coast, but it is not true of the cities and towns of the gulf 
coast. New Orleans, I think, has the best restaurants of the 
country, and at the smaller places along the gulf coast they 
have been emulated. 

As I have suggested, Charleston’s excellent harbor gives it 
a large commerce, and its docks are lined with vessels. The 
Clyde line of ocean steamers which make tri-weekly trips 
between New York and Jacksonville, Fla., make their only 
stop at Charleston. I concluded to vary my mode of travel 


from here and take the water trip to Florida, so I secured a 


berth on the good steamer “Arapahoe.” We left Charleston 
at 1 ep. mM. Friday, November 17, and at 8 the next morning we 
were in Jacksonville. We might have made the trip four hours 
shorter but that the boats are not allowed to travel up the river 
without light, and for convenience the boat lay at the mouth 
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of the St. Johns River for several hours waiting for daylight. 
Our course at first was east of south from Charleston, pass- 
ing very close to Fort Sumter, until we had cleared the island 
and got well out to sea, and then it was west of south with the 
trend of the coast, staying out sufficiently far to miss islands 
and capes, and seldom having land in sight. : 

The trip was ideal and without incident. There was little 
wind and no excuse for seasickness. I never saw the water 
prettier. The sunset was like a great cart wheel of fire gently. 
descending into the ocean. The rapidity of its final descent 
was a surprise. It was but six minutes from the moment it 
seemed to touch the water until its complete disappearance. 
We could discern the motion. 

The passengers were from all points of the country, but the 
larger number from New York and Boston and their vicinity; 
many simply taking the round trip ride for rest and recreation. 
I know of nothing so restful and soothing to exhausted nerve 
force as a steamer ride on placid waters and in such an atmo- 
sphere as we had that afternoon and night. My cabin mate 
was a Mr. Nathan Harris, an attorney from Rome, Ga., and, of 
course, a “colonel.” We soon became a party of four, the 
others being a Mr. Lyons, a commercial traveler from near 
Boston, and a Col. McConnell, a wealthy mine owner from the 
Klondyke, but with a home near St. Augustine, Fla. 

We sat upon deck until after 9 o’clock, enjoying the balmy 
air and the beautiful star light. The heavens are never so 
beautiful as when seen on a clear night at sea with no moon 
shining. The constellations could be easily traced, and 
southern constellations and stars came into view not visible — 
at home. And when I retired, how sweet the sleep induced by 
the gentle motion of the vessel. The distance from Charleston 
to Jacksonville by railroad is 282 miles, and the fare $8.40. 
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The distance by water is 200 miles, and the fare $8, which 
includes three meals and a berth. So in good weather the 
water route has every advantage, except in rapidity and brevity. 
I shall ever look back to that trip from Charleston to Jackson- 
ville as one of the most pleasant events of my life—a poem 
in travel. 

_ The ride up the St. Johns River from Maybrook to Jackson- 
_ ville, a distance of twenty-two miles, is a very pleasant one, 
but it failed to meet my expectations, awakened by those who 
had described it. I had heard of it as equalling the Hudson 
or the Rhine. The St. Johns from the ocean to Jacksonville 
flows(?) —it has very little current except as affected by the 
tides—through a low, flat country; the river is very wide and 


_- seems a bayou or arm of the sea, and its water affected by 


the contiguous soil, is very dark, a blackish cast like the Kan- 
sas River near Topeka, Kan. It may be prettier above Jack- 
sonville, but I can’t allow the claim below, as compared with 
the Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, or many other of our coun- 
try’s watercourses. It hasn’t the diversity or ruggedness of 
landscape that we associate with the beautiful in nature’s fields. 


LETTER FIVE. 


UST before leaving the boat at Jacksonville, Col. McCon- 

nell, of whom I have spoken, asked me if I expected to 
visit St. Augustine. Upon replying that I did, he asked me, 
“When?” I replied, “Monday.” He said, “Come down with 
me today and I will take you around.” It didn’t require much 
persuasion to induce me to agree to accompany him as I had 
nearly two hours to get the train. I hurried to a hotel, made a 
hasty toilet, visited the barber and met him at the depot ready 
for the trip. It is but forty-two miles from Jacksonville to 
St. "Augustine. The colonel drove me out by the plaza, along 
the coast, past old Fort San Marco, the old city gates and old 
Huguenot burying ground to his own beautiful home. He has 
200 acres here, coming up to the corporation, and extending 
out into the water where he has his own oyster beds. The 
colonel spends much of his time in the Klondyke looking after 
his mining interests, and had but recently returned from a trip 
through Siberia, so he explained that he had not had oppor- 
tunity to make the improvements upon his property that he 
contemplated; but it is already a very attractive property. His 
orchard of semi-tropical fruits is one of the most complete in 
that locality. He has a large variety of oranges, such as the 
Florida, Tangerine, Satsumma, Kumquat, ef al.; limes, lem- 
ons, figs, dates, bananas, etc., beyond my memory, and orna- 
mental and rare trees and flowers that it was gratifying to see. 
but impossible for me to describe or remember. He prided 
himself on some of his rare plants and trees—a camphor tree; 
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a fig tree 300 hundred years old and three feet in diameter, and 
the largest palmetto trees thereabout, if not along the coast. 
He has all the different kinds of palms that can be cultivated 
in that locality. He is laying out some beautiful drives. “The 
Oleander Drive,” leading to the Mantanzas River, is lined on 
each side densely with oleanders. “The Palmetto Drive,” 
leading to his house, is lined with royal palmetto trees, and a 
long drive on the west side of his plantation is between two 
rows of magnificent live oaks. 

He contemplates bringing a canal from the river to a point 
near the house, that he may have boats and bath houses con- 
venient. While he has a very comfortable home that many of 
us would consider elegant, he is planning the erection of a 
palatial residence in the near future. 

The colonel is one of the most interesting men I have ever 
met, as he has traveled very extensively and been a close 
observer, and while very wealthy, he is very modest and unos- 
tentatious. He is, of course, a Buckeye by birth, having been 
born in McConnellsville, Ohio, and that town being named 
from his ancestors, but he left home when a small boy and has 
made his own way in the world, and it seems to have been a 
very successful way. He entertained me for dinner at the 
Florida Hotel, as the Ponce de Leon, where he usually stops 
had not yet opened. 

As I stepped upon the piazza of the hotel a handsome lady 
arose from a rocking chair, and extending her hand, said, 
“Isn’t this Mr. McCoy?” And it was a pleasant surprise to 
recognize Mrs. Edith Langford, daughter of our good citizens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Hoffman, of Main street. I later had the 
privilege of meeting also her husband. 

In the afternoon I carefully, at my own pleasure, visited the 
points of special interest about this very interesting old town. 
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St. Augustine is a place of about 4,000 population, not count- 
ing the tourists. It has exactly the latitude of New Orleans, 
30° N. and is about 81%4° W. Long. I speak of this because 
the exact latitude and longitude is given upon a fine old 
Catholic cathedral on the north side of the plaza. The city is 
situate on the Mantanzas River, which is but an arm of the sea, 
as the water is salt and the conditions of the ocean control. 
A stranger can’t tell where the sea commences, he must rely 
upon information from those who know what has been agreed 
upon, or determined by science, law or tradition. 

The “Plaza” (Spanish for place or park) is a beautiful little 
park or square in the center of the city. An old monument 
in the heart of the square erected by the Spaniards bears the 
inscription: “Plaza de la Constitution, 1813, F. & A. M.,” 
with Masonic emblems. There is also a fine Confederate monu- 
ment near it. The old slave market still stands on the east 
side of the square, near the river. It is simply an open shed, 
seven pillars to the side support the roof, and it has a brick 
floor; rather a wierd relic of slavery days. The Plaza is beau- 
tifully adorned and shaded with cedar, live oak, magnolia, 
palmetto, oleander, palms and chinaberry trees, and has beau- 
tiful walks lined with comfortable seats, which are much used. 

The old and the new, the ancient and the modern, are 
strangely and interestingly blended here, and Ponce de Leon 
and Henry M. Flagler are the names of their heroes; the for- 
mer the great discoverer of Florida and the latter the Aladdin 
of the present. 

Ponce de Leon discovered the mainland of Florida in 1513 
and gave its name, and his name is everywhere preserved and 
his memory cherished. Henry M. Flagler, the oil magnate, 
has done more than any other in the development of St. 
Augustine and the Florida coast. He built and owns the 
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three great hotels of St. Augustine, the Ponce de Leon, Alca- 
sar and Cordova, and the fine hotel at Palm Beach; he built 
both the Florida coast railroads, and is now building the great 
railroad bridge at Key West to be the ninth wonder of the 
world. The fine Presbyterian Church at St. Augustine was 
built and presented by him to that denomination as a memo- 
rial of his daughter, but his memory will ever be tarnished by 
his treatment of his former wife. He is a man of about 
seventy-five years, but with youthful energy and vigor won- 
derfully preserved. 

The Ponce de Leon Hotel, furnished, cost over $5,000,000. 
It is one of the best hotels in the world. 

Col. McConnell says it is much superior to the Waldorf- 
Astoria and St. Regis, of New York, and that the new St. 
Francis, of San Francisco, is the only hotel in this country to 
approach it. It has a special rate, when not crowded, for com- 
mercial travelers of $5 per day, but its best suites of rooms are 
from $30 to $50 per day; it is thus made exclusive for the 
millionaires. There is a good story told on United States Seuia- 
tor Money, of Mississippi, which may not be true as to him, 
but might easily have happened to some one. It runs thus: 

The senator on his way to Washington at one time stopped 
at St. Augustine, and was directed to the Ponce de Leon as 
the leading hotel. Having been shown to a room, he ordered 
a cocktail and a couple of cigars, and wishing to be generous 
he handed the boy a dollar and said, “Keep the change, sonny.” 
The boy replied, “Another dollar, please, sir.’ The senator 
startled, glanced about at the sumptuous furnishings of his 
apartment and inquired, “How much is this room sonny?” 
‘Fifty dollars a day, sir,’ replied the boy. A half hour later 
the senator was at the clerk’s desk, explaining that a telegram 
made it necessary for him to go at once, and asked what 
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expense attached to his hour’s occupation. The clerk replied, 
“We understand you are a United States Senator and, there- 
fore, we expected you to be the guest of the hotel. No 
charges.” 

The Alcasar and Cordova are both very fine and expensive 
hotels. Mr. Flagler himself prefers to stop at the Alcasar, 
and I notice that Governor Pattison on his recent visit, made 
it his stopping place. There are many atractive private resi- 
dences, modern and expensive. I have seen few towns of its 
size with so many. They are generally built by those who 
have been attracted to the town as a resort. 

I have rather reversed the natural order in writing first of 
the modern features of the town, but will now try to describe 
some of the old historic features from which it has its greatest 
note. 

St. Augustine is known as the oldest city in the United 
States. It was founded by the Spaniards in 1565. 

Fort San Marco (now known as Fort Marion) was com- 
menced in the same year, but was not completed until 150 
years later. It is situate in the north-eastern part of the city, 
on the Mantanzas River. It covers about two acres of ground. 
The walls are of coquina, a kind of shellrock brought from 
Anastasia Island; it is quite soft when quarried, but grows 
hard when exposed, and is very durable. These walls are 
about eight feet thick and thirty feet high, and are double 
with a space between of about thirty feet, and heavy stone 
flagging covers this space above at the height of the inner wall, 
while the outer wall is about five or six feet higher. This 
outer wall afforded protection to the troops who might be 
gathered on this floor. In this outer wall were embrasures 
for cannon, and loop holes for muskets. The many salient 
angles and bastions gave protection fo the curtains or main 
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walls, at the corners are towers. There are two outer walls at 
distances of fifteen to twenty-five yards; these are beyond the 
foss, or ditch, and are about five feet high on the inside; on 
the outside the earth sloped to this summit. These walls, I 
suppose, are technically called a tenail and the sloped earth a 
glacis, and the whole, redoubts or redans. - 

In front of the main entrance is a ravelin of the 
height of the main walls, and inside the tenails are the marks 
of the rifle pits. Of course, the redoubts are on but three 
sides; the water was the protection on the east. This was a 
most complete fort in those days. It was of medizval pattern, 
but it would be of little value in these days, the walls would 
not stand long before the heavy guns of modern warfare. The 
fort is now abandoned as a military post, but a sergeant of 
artillery has a desk there and preserves and cares for it. 

The city formerly had a wall extending from the fort to the 
morass on the west, protecting it from the north; the morass 
and river protected it on the West, South and East. There is 
now nothing left of this city wall save the gates, or rather 
the abutments of the gates, about 300 yards west of the fort. 
An excellent picture of these gates.can be seen on page twenty- 
four of McMaster’s School History of the United States. 

Just beyond the city gates to the north is the old Huguenot 
burying ground, where probably the remains of the victims of 
the wrath of Menendez are deposited. 

There are four “oldest houses” in the city, and each gives 
you unquestionable authority for their claim; but one, near 
the old Spanish barracks, seems to have the best claim. One 
bears the inscription “Built in 1515.” That is too old by at 
least fifty years. It is quite certain that no house was built 
there earlier than 1565. That is old enough; it reaches back 
to nearly medizval times. In 1565 Philip II was King of 
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Spain, Charles IX King of France, Maximilian II King of 
Germany, and Elizabeth Queen of England. It was near the 
beginning of her reign. John Knox was then stirring up Eng- 
land and Scotland; the reformation in religion preached by 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and others was in its fury, and the 
renaissance in literature was approaching its zenith. Old St. 
Augustine seems hardly possible to our country. It is our 
beginning of history, and was of intense interest to me. 

As I have said, the old and the new are here most artistically 
and beautifully interwoven. 


LETTER SIX. 


NASTASIA ISLAND is just across the Mantanzas 

River, opposite St. Augustine. This is the great sum- 
mer resort for the citizens of St. Augustine, and its many 
tourists. It has beautiful drives and a fine beach; there is also 
a large government light house on the island. It, of course, 
has bath houses and all the equipment of a modern popular 
summer resort. It is reached by a fine bridge connecting it 
with the main land, 2,000 feet.in length. In the resort season 
this bridge is lined with piscatorians, and it is a common sight 
to see cans of bait and strings of fish lying along the edge of 
the bridge, but I imagine that your correspondent would never 
be found with any fish, however good the fishing, unless 
caught with a silver bait. 

As I said in a previous letter, this island is the source of the 
Coquina rock from which not only old Fort San Marco, but 
many of the best residences of St. Augustine have been built. 
The ease with which this rock may be quarried, its durability 
in use and its attractive appearance in buildings make it very 
desirable and very valuable. 

St. Augustine has a wonderfully large tourist travel; few 
places, I suppose, are more attractive. I consider it the 
prettiest town of its size that I have visited anywhere. These 
Florida towns, however, are said to have one rather serious 
objection. They are more or less subject to malaria; we can 
readily understand this because of the flatness of the country, 
its slight elevation above the sea level, the sluggish currents 
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Mr. Flagler has improved conditions somewhat by filling 
up, at a large expense, a good part of the morass west of the 
city. Governor Pattison was unfortunate in contracting 
malaria, I understand, in his recent visit to St. Augustine. 
When I visited St. Augustine, it was in gala dress, flags flying 
and decorations everywhere, not, I believe, because of my 
arrival, but because President Roosevelt had been there the 
week before, and the decorations had not been taken down. 

I returned Saturday evening to Jacksonville, well pleased 
with the day spent at the old city. 

Jacksonville is a city of about 40,000, located, as I have 
said, twenty-two miles from the coast up the St. Johns River. 
The river is so wide and deep that the large sea vessels easily 
traverse it, and at the docks may be seen at any time large 
numbers of vessels similar to those seen at any coast city. 

Jacksonville was almost entirely devastated by fire a few 
years ago, which, while a great disaster at the time, has in 
the end probably proved a benefaction, as it has been rebuilt 
along modern lines and is a very beautiful city. I can 
recall, at present, no city of its size in the South, and I believe 
I might extend it to the North, with so many palatial resi- 
dences. The public buildings, such as the court house, city 
hall, public library, armory, Elks’ building and the churches 
are unusually fine buildings for a city of its size. The streets 
are well paved, the sidewalks are, many of them, laid with 
hexagonal stone of different colors, and the whole city exhib- 
its marks of wealth and culture in its buildings and the man- 
ner in which it is kept. Much of this arises, I suppose, from 
the large number of tourists of wealth who have visited this 
city and finally settled there, more or less permanently. I 
think I have never in any other city seen so many automobiles 
around the churches on a Sunday. 
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Pheenix Park, about four miles to the north, is at present 
unimproved, but is destined in the future to become a very 
attractive resort for the city, as it has a most beautiful location 
on the river and wonderfully fine groves of live oaks, with 
many beautiful drives. Hemming Park, in the center of the 
city, is small but is very attractive and beautiful, being well 
shaded and adorned with the most beautiful trees and plants 
of this latitude. In its center is a large Confederate monu- 
ment, surmounted by a life-size figure of General Dickenson 
Hotel Windsor, the most famous and expensive hotel of the 
city, faces this park from the west, and the most elegant 
residences of the city are situate near it on Church and Julia 
streets. A portion of the city known as Riverside, lying across 
the St. Johns River, is very beautiful in its rather suburban 
characteristics of beautiful residences, large lawns, fine drives 
and a beautiful park. 

The object that first attracts visitors to Jacksonville, afier 
they have got located and seen a little of the city, is apt to be 
the Ostrich Farm, which lies about three miles east down the 
St. Johns River. I visited it the first thing on Monday and 
found it extremely interesting. They charge an entrance fee 
of twenty-five cents. The birds are confined by a simple two- 
rail fence five or six feet high. The first thing that attracted 
my attention were the notices tacked on the fence, or near it, at 
frequent intervals, “Keep away from the fence, the birds are 
dangerous.” My first impression, and it is a durable one, was 
that I never saw any animals more ungainly or ugly. 

I noticed that they were divided nearly equally in color 
between black and gray, and found that the blacks were the 
males and the grays the females. A full-grown bird reaches 
a height of nine feet and will weigh 300 pounds; they have 
long, snakey necks; small heads; long, strong and naked legs; 
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with their beautiful feathers in the wings and tail coverts. 
They have a simple, snakey, treacherous appearance, which 
they don’t belie, as they are rather vicious and treacherous. 
An ostrich is like a parrot or an alligator; it usually recognizes 
but about one friend, the one who feeds and takes care of it. 
The female lays about sixteen to eighteen eggs in the winter 
season in a hole which she makes in the sand, and then she 
and the male sit alternately on the egg for forty-five days, 
the female sitting on the eggs in daytime and the male at 
night. The male is especially cross to any one who comes 
about the eggs, and exercises most of the care about the time 
the birds are hatching out, in assisting to break the shell, etc., 
and caring for the small ones after hatching. The eggs weigh 
from three and a half to four pounds; the shell is nearly an 
eighth of an inch thick; the eggs taste much like hen’s eggs, 
but not so many usually eaten at a meal, one being sufficient 
for four or five persons. At the farm the young are soon 
removed from the care of the parents and put in a small 
enclosure by themselves, and chopped feed of different kinds, 
including grains, grass, alfalfa, etc., is furnished them. An 
ostrich is not very choice about his food; he will eat grass, 
old nails, cigar stumps, penknives, and I have heard of them 
swallowing revolvers; everything seems to agree with them, 
and no kick coming except when they meet an enemy. When 
ostriches mate, like the eagle, and unlike the couples of 
Chicago and some other places, it is for life. They are faith- 
ful to each other and never separated except by death. 

It was strange to me that they did not step over or get over 
the small fence that confined them, but I understand they never 
attempt it. There is only one person who can safely go among 
them, and that is the one who keeps and feeds them, and he is 
constantly on guard, and carries with him a small whip or a 
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_ stick of thorns, and upon any attempt of a bird to attack, he 
punishes them by striking them about the head or neck, and 
they are especially caréful to protect their eyes, and so are 
very fearful of anything like a thorn: The stroke of an 
ostrich’s foot is said to be the fourth most powerful animal 
blow, that of the whale, giraffe and lion only exceeding it, and 
is, consequently, very dangerous. It is delivered forward and 
downward, and as the ostrich has one long toe with a sharp 
nail, there is not only the violence of the blow, but the rending 
effect to be feared. An ostrich will frequently kill another at 
a single blow. They have 167 birds at this farm, and as a bird 
is worth from $150 to $200, it may readily be computed that 
considerable capital is necessary in the operation of an ostrich 
farm; but the farm is said to be very remunerative, as the 
feathers are valuable and there is also considerable revenue 
from the visitors that enter through the gates, as well as from 
eggs sold. The feathers and plumes, as sold in the markets, 
are not in the natural condition, but have been treated arti- 
ficially, and much improved. The birds are plucked three or 
four times a year by clipping the feathers close to the skin. 
The bird is blindfolded during the operation by a sack drawn 
over its head. 

The famous ostrich which has been broken to work in har- 
ness and drive in a sulky, and has taken so many prizes at fairs, 
belongs to this farm. He is a very large bird. It is said that 
they sometimes attain an age of seventy-five years. 

There is a large class of people in Jacksonville whose living 
is made as the keepers of the Ostrich farm make theirs—by 
plucking the tourists. The hotels, boarding houses, charge 
good strong prices. However, there are many hotels and 
boarding houses that furnish very good accommodations at 
reasonable rates. The sellers of fine fruits and curios are the 
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people who will get you, “if you don’t look out”; but if the 
tourist is careful and takes his time he can buy at reasonable 
rates, frequently at one-half, or even one-third of some of 
these fancy prices. For instance, at a fruit stand near a hotel 
they asked me ten cents for four little kumquats, but upon 
looking around I found myself able to buy them at a large 
grocery with fruit stand annexed at ten cents for two dozen; 
one, by care, can usually find a fair and honest dealer some- 
where when he wants to buy. 

While I was in Jacksonville and St. Augustine, which was 
from the 18th to the 22d of November, the thermometer usually 
stood from sixty-five to seventy-five, but the morning that I 
left the thermometer had fallen to sixty, which was the first 
cool spell this autumn. Formerly St. Augustine was supposed 
to be below the frost line, but of late years frosts are not 
uncommon in this locality, and if one would spend the winter 
in the South and make certain of escaping the chances of frost, 
he would better go at least as far south as Miami-or Tampa. 

I left Florida with very pleasant impressions and memories, 
and it will be a delight to recall my many pleasant experiences 
and I shall cherish the hope of some time revisiting these 
places and extending my trip to points further down the 
peninsula. 

I went from there to Savannah, Ga., said by some to be the 
most beautiful city in the South, of which I may write you 
something in another letter. 


LETTER SEVEN. 


HE day I left Jacksonville, Fla., as I have said, it had 
ale turned suddenly cooler, and when I got to Savannah, 
170 miles north, I found a very chilling atmosphere. I think 
I felt the cold as much, the two days I spent in Savannah, as 
I have ever felt the coldest weather of our winters here in 
Ohio. The severity of the weather was accentuated by a high 
wind off the water. 

The city of Savannah has a population of about 70,000, and 
is situated on the Savannah River about eight miles from the 
ocean, but the river so near its mouth is very wide, and 
deep, probably over a mile wide, and affords an excellent 
harbor; so that the city has a very large ocean commerce, and 
the largest vessels may be found at its wharves. 

It is a city of wealth and culture, and the public 
buildings, at least those recently built, are of a rather elegant 
and expensive type. The reputation of the city for beauty, I 
think, depends almost wholly upon the character of its prin- 
cipa) boulevard, Bull street. Bull street extends North and 
South, and upon it are situate the leading hotels and a large 
percentage of the more important public buildings and business 
houses of the city. It is made of asphalt, is very wide and 
without street car lines. At every third street crossing there 
is a small square, or park, about the size of an ordinary city 
square, adorned with statuary, fountains, palms, flowers and 
ornamental trees. At the second street from the North is 
Chippewa square. It has a monument of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, and is one of the most beautiful of these squares. 
The Arragon and Screven Hotels front on this square. Going 
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south three blocks we come to Gordon square, which has a 
monument of William Washington. 

The third square has a fine monument erected to the Con- 
federate veterans, and another to Barlow and Laws, former 
prominent citizens of the city. 

The fourth square is known as Jaspar square, and has a 
fine, large monument in commemoration of Jaspar. The 
DeSoto, the most famous hotel in the city, fronts on this 
square. 

The fifth square is Pulaski square, where an attractive monu- 
ment commemorates the heroic services of the gallant General 
Pulaski, and pays him a tribute deserved from the patriotic 
sentiment of this country. 

Where the sixth square should occur, the City Park com- 
mences. This is a very large park, centrally located, and is a 
most desirable resort for the citizens of the city. It has fre- 
quent monuments, beautiful walks and rare and elegant trees, 
plants and flowers peculiar to Southern latitudes. 

It is, perhaps, a mile and a half from the northern end of 
Bull street to the south edge of the City Park, and it would be 
difficult to find a mile and a half of as beautiful street any- 
where else in this country. I suppose it would be still prettier 
in the summer season when all flowers are in full blow, and 
the fountains playing, but its artistic conception, execution and 
effect cannot but impress everyone who first sees it, and 
familarity could scarcely dim or detract from its attractiveness. 
South of the City Park, Bull street is unimproved, that is, 
while it extends a long distance to the South it has not been 
improved as it has North of the park; but while Bull street is 
almost incomparable in its beauty, I do not consider it sufficient 
to warrant the same claim for the whole city, for the rest of 
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the city is quite average, and very much of it quite unattractive 
and commonplace. 

The old cemeteries of an old city always have much interest 
for me, because that in their monuments I find much valuable 
history of the early years of our country, and so in each one 
of these older towns I made inquiry for their oldest cemetery 
where their first settlers were interred. I made inquiry here, 
and was referred to the Bonaventura, lying three miles to 
the east. But when I visited it I found it quite modern, and 
one of the finest cemeteries I have ever seen. It extends along 
the Savannah River, has little streams coursing through it, 
with rustic bridges, very costly monuments, marble-curbed 
lots, beautiful drives and walks, rare trees and flowers, and 
all the artistic beauties that nature and wealth could devise 
for the last resting-place of the aristocratic dead of the city. 
There is a monument to “Sir Patrick Houston, Bart., President 
of his Majesty’s Council of Georgia,” who died February, 1762, 
and to “Lady Houston, his widow,” who died February, 1775. 
Also to “Sir George Houston, Bart., and Lady Anne Houston,” 
who died a few years later. These titles are rather infrequent 
on monuments in this country. The epitaphs in the cemetery 
were all scriptural, or with beautiful Christian sentiments, and 
very impressive. 

I was next directed to Laura Grove Cemetery on the other 
side of the city, and again I found a modern cemetery, not so 
aristocratic as Bonaventura, but a very handsome cemetery, 
and the one now in common use. After considerable inquiry, 
I found the “oldest cemetery” at the corner of Broad and 
Main streets in the central part of the city, and now a public 
park. It is strange how little people know about their own 
city, and how old landmarks and traditions cease to interest 
them. Savannah citizens certainly manifest a rather wanton 
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lack of reverence and regard for the old monuments of this 
cemetery. In this public place the graves are carelessly 
trampled under foot, the monuments defaced and apparently 
no attempt made for their care or preservation. To me it 
seemed disgraceful, an almost unpardonable offense, and a 
blot upon the reputation of this good city. 

The leading hotels of the city are the DeSoto, the Arragon 
and the Screven. The DeSoto is a very large, fine building, 
but in price alone do these hotels compare favorably with our 
better hotels in similar-sized cities. They lack very much in 
their accommodations and energy of service; for instance, at 
one of them, I couldn’t get a hot bath after 9 o’clock p. mM. I 
asked the porter sarcastically why they didn’t ring a curfew 
bell at 7 o’clock for the boys to come and take their baths and 
go to bed, but the sarcasm was lost on him; he said, “I don’t 
know, sah.” 

A man who had traveled very widely in this country said to 
me a few years ago that the most beautiful cities of the United 
States were Cleveland, Philadelphia, Savannah and Dayton; 
but, having seen them, I can’t concur in his opinion. Savannah 
certainly would not get in the list, and were I attempting to 
name the four most beautiful cities, I should certainly head 
the list with Washington City and Detroit, and I want time to 
think over the others; Dayton, Cleveland, Buffalo and Minne- 
apolis would have to be carefully considered for the other 
places. 

I think I left Savannah just a little bit prejudiced because a 
negro on a bicycle ran into me in front of the DeSoto Hotel, 
on the corner of Main and Bull streets and knocked me about 
a rod. At the time I did not consider myself much hurt, and 
went off rather satisfied, because the African thunderbolt was 
so much worse hurt than I was, but I found afterwards that it 
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took two or three days to get a full inventory of my damages. 
That evening I found cuff buttons broken, as well as the lead 
pencils in my pocket, and a day or two later I found some 
intercostal muscles badly sprained, which troubled me for a 
couple of weeks afterwards. But the incident brought out a 
beautiful characteristic of Southern kindness and thoughful- 
ness. Just as I was picking myself up, a middle-aged lady 
of evident culture and refinement came hurriedly to me and 
asked me if I was hurt. I said I thought not any. She said, 
“T think you certainly must be hurt; you had a very hard 
fall,’ and was quite insistent in her expressions of sympathy 
and solicitude, and that the fellow ought to be arrested for his 
carelessness. I had to assure her that I didn’t think I was 
hurt in the least, and that the injuries of the careless rider 
were, I thought, sufficient punishment for him. There is so 
much more genuine sympathy and kindness in the South 
towards strangers than here in the North, that it wins love and 
respect for its people. 

I was glad to get away from the chilled winds of Savannah, 
and return 300 miles farther North to Asheville, N. C., where 
although the temperature was lower, I was more comfortable 
without an overcoat than I had been with one at Savannah. 
I had been gone from Asheville for ten days, and had had 
quite a satisfactory trip, but it was very pleasant to return again 
to Asheville and rest for‘awhile in its pure mountain air. I 
stayed here again four or five days to rest up in this mountain 
Elysium, and then returned home in time for Thanksgiving, 
having made a round trip from Cincinnati of 1933 miles in a 
period of twenty-one days. I have been asked several times as 
to which of these more popular resorts I prefer, or would recom- 
mend. This is rather a difficult question to answer, because 
so much depends on conditions as to one’s object in seeking a 
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resort. For one run-down and wanting a bracing atmosphere, 
with tonic qualities, there could be nothing much better than 
Asheville; but if nerves have been on tension, and relaxation 
and absolute rest is needed, then, perhaps, the balmy air and 
soothing soft winds of St. Augustine would be more desirable. 
The season of the year, also, would necessarily have to be con- 
sidered; but Asheville is a pleasant place at any season, and 
in general I think it presents superior advantages at any season 
for those who are invalids or seek rest from business cares. 
It has very strong attractions for me, and it will ever have a 
very warm place in my recollection, and I shall hope at some 
future time to revisit it. 

The object of my trip was recreation and rest from business 
cares, and I think I fully attained my purpose, and am com- 
pletely satisfied; scarcely see how I could have improved it; 
but I was very glad to get back again to classic Lancaster and 
its good people, for “There’s no place like home.” 


